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signing of the First Treaty of Versailles (May, 1756). On
the side of France, this also contained no intention of pre-
cipitating a war, for it was a purely defensive Treaty: in
effect, France, in return for a promise of Austria's neutrality
in any conflict she might have with England, would support
Austria in the event of Prussia making war on her.
The opening Only a few days after the conclusion of the First Treaty of
Years' War Versailles, war between France and England had begun.
In September, Frederick the Great, knowing that war with
Austria was inevitable, and realising the importance of the
first blow, opened his attack on Saxony. This was the final
stroke necessary to the completion of the Diplomatic Revolu-
tion, for the daughter of Augustus III of Saxony had married
Louis XV's son, and in May, 1757, France therefore con-
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Austria by
the Second Treaty of Versailles, This had been shortly
preceded by the new alliance of Austria and Russia (Feb-
ruary, 1757). Thus the reversal of alliances was complete,
and England and Prussia were committed to the critical
struggle with France, Austria and Russia.

Pitt takes So far as England is concerned, the history of the Seven
V"i ears' War is largely an account of the career of William
Pitt. The blundering laxity of Newcastle's Government1
could not meet the strain of a great war; Pitt came into his
short period of office (October, 1756-April, 1757); and though
he was driven out, through lack of Parliamentary resources,
he was recalled and remained in power till the war was won
though not concluded (July, 1757-October, 1761). As he
himself said, " he borrowed the Duke of Newcastle's majority
to carry on the business of the country/'2
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1 Note Newcastle as a statesman does not merit the condemnation
he has frequently received; his policy was generally correct, but his
Government was hesitant, irresolute and divided. His abilities
are ably defended by Von Ruville, Life of Pitt.

See also Eng* Hist. Rev., vol. atii. (1897), p. 448 seqf (B. Williams,
Duke of Newcastle and Election of 1734)* Trans, of Roy. Hist. Soc.f
fourth series, voL xiv. (1931), p. 18. (Lodge, Mission of Henry
Legge to Berlin, 1748), and Namier, Structure of Politics at Accession
of George III,

3 Green, William Pitt, p, 101*